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AGAINST BOYS. 

Tue Boy is a dreadful animal, under whatever 
aspects we regard him, and in whatever social rank, 
from the aristocratic youth at his private tutor’s 
down to the gamin at the corner of the streets. 
Politicians may talk of ‘the dangerous classes,’ but 
there is no class existing so opposed to order as the 
Boys; so terrible to the aged, so indifferent to the 
fair sex, so pitiless to themselves. No nation, how- 
ever civilised, can hope to forget what were its own 
primeval wicked habits, so long as it possesses Boys. 
In them we see continually reproduced a picture of 
savage humanity. The same love of cruelty for its 
own sake, the same taste for petty theft,* the 
same indifference to knowledge, are as observable in 
a fashionable public school as in a tribe of painted 
Ojibbeways. The latter, however, possess the virtue of 
hospitality, whereas a company of well-born British 
youths are accustomed to welcome a new-comer with 
falsehood, and torture, and scurrilous jests about his 
family, from whom he has just parted with tears. 

It is the paradoxical fashion of these days to praise 
the boys. This partly perhaps arises from fear (for 
they are getting worse than ever),+ and partly from 
the author of Z’om Brown, who has become ‘devil’s 
advocate’ to them, just as Mr Froude has done for 
Henry VIIL., and a previous historian for Richard 
Ill. Any idea of appeasing the boy-element is, 
however, quite ridiculous; the animal is implacable, 
and, like a horse that perceives his rider is afraid of 
him, becomes unmanageable if petted. As for authors, 
they may write what they like vf an extinct genus, 
and we must take it for granted; but when they 
compose eulogistic works upon Boys, even the hum- 
ve reader (having been a boy himself once) must be 
permitted to have his own opinion upon the subject. 

Boys have no wit and no humour. If they do find 
one of their number possessed of either, they call 
him ‘facetious,’ and lick him. They hate poetry, and 
if they discover a bard among them, they treat him 
like a witch. They have a grim delight in practical 
joking, the principal point of which is always to inflict 


* Ht Eton we stole tea and sugar from one another's cupboards, 
and stuck to it that we didn’t, like young Spartans. 
+t A dozen or two of them put an old gentleman to death the 
other day because he objected to have his palings torn up to 
make a bonfire for their Guy Fawkes. 


pain. They are affirmed by their admirers to be coura- 
geous and high-spirited, but I have generally observed 
that they prefer to engage in single combat with 
individuals under their own size. They do not bully 
boys of the form above them. It is the ushers—for 
the most part, poor and friendless persons—who are 
the objects of their mischievous tricks, and not the 
head-master. The robust boy is a hero among them, 
but they oppress the delicate and the weakling, 
exactly as some evil kinds of bird ill-treat their sick 
or wounded. If all the grown-up people in the world 
should suddenly fail, what a frightful thing would 
Society become, reconstructed by Boys! If Adam 
had begun.life as a lad, the world would have been a 
deal worse than it is, we may depend upon it. He 
would not have required an Eve to tempt him to 
as. apples, and what a life he would have led all 

those harmonious animals! Placable as they might 
have been, he would have done his best to set the 
bull-terrier at the garden-cat, or he would not have 
been a boy, you may take my word for it. Some 
boys are doubtless worse than others ; but there is, 
in my opinion, no such thing as a good boy, except in 
the story-books. If the least approximation to such a 
phenomenon appears in a school, all his companions 
twit him with the unnaturalness of his pretensions. 
‘ He a boy—no, he must be a gal! ah, Muff, Milksop, 
Sneak, Funk, Molly-coddle !’ 

However bad boys may be if brought up alone, they 
are infinitely worse when in masses. What the Tom- 
Brown-ites call ‘ the tone’ of a school, is always below 
the public opinion of grown men, no matter of what 
class, age, or country. The instances of cruelty which 
arouse general horror in the newspapers, occur among 
boys as a matter of course; nor do I remember but a 
single instance of a whole boy-community rising in 
armed revolution and ‘ pitching into’ the oppressor. I 
use that boys’ phrase designedly, although, like all boys’ 
phrases, it is a vulgar one. The author of the Jngoldsby 
Legends, with a licence for which not even his agree- 
able muse can be pardoned, has composed an amusing 
poem upon ‘a Vulgar Boy,’ as though a boy could 
possibly not be vulgar. 
He put his thumb unto his nose, and spread his fingers out, 
is an action as natural to the entire boy-world as 

sucking . *O yes!’ ‘Ah!’ ‘Would you?’ ‘Spell 
able!’ ‘ Jerryusalem!’ &c., are sarcastic observations as 
familiar in the mouths of highborn Etonians in their 
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y for sweets and beer 
Jones, six months afterwards, w 
at Trinity, with his hair parted with the 
with charms on his chain, not averse to 


quite on a fashion, 
Certain fee tasters are always mourning 
that they are no Longer in the Classical or Com- 
mercial Seminary of their younger days, but I 
believe that there are few honest men who do not 
look back upon their school-life with a shudder. I 
was not a very bad boy myself, I believe, but the 
comparison of my Now with my Then is certainly not 
odious. I can now meet a cat without wishing to kill 
it; Ican behold two dogs without P ayia to set 

“sparrow without i ‘or a horse-pistol ; 

can in the street ant intividnal 8 r than 
m without experiencing an incontrollable desire 
to snatch off his and throw it over the wall. 
When I go to ch I take a church-service in my 
I do not distend my pockets with filberts purloined 
from my host’s dinner-table ; I do not smoke bits of 
cane until I am sick; I do not think it ntlemanly 
to ride in a bus; I am no longer irresistibly attracted 
to any barrow full of strange delicacies, such as Albert 
Rock or Alicampaine, and if I were, the fruit of all 
others which I should leave untouched would be 
slices of cocoa-nut. When I find any foreign 
su ce, whether of a sticky nature or ise, 
upon my fingers, nature does not impel me, on the 
instant, to put them in my mouth; the appearance 
of a domestic fowl, or of a donkey, or of an artisan 


du 
of | The little wretches are as 


a policeman is- 
in short flat 
in sho itter myself that m: 
i ved since I was that 


pupillari, but avoid 


from the 
i her 
the Etonian 


Captain of the Boats, hich I take to be the i of 
w a 
boyhood—the position nearest heaven in the eyes of 
that deluded _ Still, so long as Boys are per- 
mitted to ut loose, one is lable to meet with 
them, and I met with a specimen only last week, 
which I shall not easily forget. I was starting from 
the Waterloo Station by an afternoon train for 
Hampshire, but meeting with four military friends 
, I got into their carriage. ide us five, 
there was an Eton Boy. There is no mistaki 
that iption of the race; they are always 
dressed in the height of fashion in the vacations, 
although at school they delight in a hat with half 
its brim off, and, moreover, all wear stiff 
little white ties, which give them ap of 
odecimo ministers of some juvenile ious sect, 
and the individeal of 
as North American Indians ; e individual of 
fourteen years of age or sowhom we had on this occasion 
for our fellow-traveller, looked as though the entire 
railway station, plant, and valuable house- 
adjacent belonged entirely to himself. My soldier- 
i however (a class which has generally a proper 
mpt for boys), paid no sort of attention to him, 
and as for me, I was delighted to ignore his presence, 

‘Now, Jack,’ said my friends, two of whom were 
my college-chums, and all of them intimates, ‘ you will 
let us smoke, we know, although not fond of it yourself.’ 

‘Well,’ replied I, ‘it will probably make me ill; 
but otherwise tenn jection.’ 

As soon as train to move, they accordingl 
lit their cigars; they had not, however, taken = 
puffs before the child in the white cravat (whose 
wishes nobody had —_ of consulting), requested, 
in that half-hoarse, -squeaking voice to 
his period of life, that they sho t their cigars 
out, smoking was offensive to him and con- 

to the by-laws. 
soldiers stared as th 
had uttered an observation, then all four burst 
out into a roar of laughter. 

*You will find it no ing matter, gentlemen, 
when you get to Farnboro’ ; or, at all events, the 
joke cost you two pounds apiece. You have been 
warned, as the act directs ; I object to your smoking 
in this carriage.’ 

‘Then get 


the carriage-lamp 


oat tumily. What 


thirsty young 

i> pou lucky,’ remarked Norman of the kilts 

approvingly, will say that for him ; but what cheek ! 
cheek !’ 


‘I am to you for your good opinion,’ 
returned the little wonder, drawing out a gold 
; ‘but if within one minute your cigars are 

not all extinguished, I will appear against you as sure 
as [am a living Man. My time is of no consequence, 
and I had as soon get out at Farnboro’ as anywhere 
else ; so you may be sure you will not escape me. I 


upon a ladder, does not urge me to pick up a stone ; 


feel it my duty to prosecute upon public grounds.’ 


|| 
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* playing-fields,’ as of youths with half a pair of braces enemy, nor a dog with 
and one shoe in a Whitechapel lane ; nor is the tone iend. Upon the whale 
one whit less defiant and impudent in the one case y relations with society 
than in the other. being—a Boy. 
: The low-bred hey can whistle | ng og with a| With such convictions, it is needless to say that I 
more aggravating shri since he has perfected | do not court the society of young gentlemen in statu 
himself in that art at periods when his aristocratic teem. ‘tw om means in my 
contemporary has been compelled to study classical | power, youth Lin ginos* trent 
authors, but otherwise there is not a pin to choose | the pe ty’s lieges—in the London 
between them. I disbelieve in all ameliorating | streets, who, bedizened with a scarlet 
, influences, while boys are allowed to mix together, 
and one another on to mischievous atrocities. If, 
indeote a whole generation of boys could be brought 
up in solitary confinement—well secured—a reforma- 
tion might be effected, but the aot would be 
difficult, and there seems to be no philanthropic enter- 
ise in that direction. If it be asked with ees 
they become, as men, respectable members of society? 
I confess I can make no reply. Perhaps their my 3 
nature is mollified, when begin to appreciate 
softening influences of the fair sex. Perhaps they are 
suddenly i oe on their emergence from Barbarism 
face with Civilisation. 
in it is their worst characteristics disappear, 
or find some legitimate channel in the world of men— 
such as the Law—for their tranquil exercise. At the 
Universities, the immediate transition from the 
ishness of boy grace 
adolescence, is very remarkable. In Mr Doyle’s 
famous book of foreign travel, there are two com- = 
panion pictures—Jones at the Opera Abroad, and Jones 
at the ienaes Home. In the one case, he is in morn- 
ing costume, he is yawning, he has his feet up on the 
seat in front of him, he is lapped in vulgar ease: in 
the other case, he is dressed HMMithin an inch of his 
glasses with a delicately gloved A similar 
contrast is afforded between Jones at Harrow, - 
Moselle for breakfast, and possessing a heart that can myse! 
be touched by Jn Memoriam. The metamorphosis is a higt 
astounding to his yrange brother, who is still amid 
the jam-pots, but that young gentleman will himself th ) 
slough his old school-skin, after some different, but | Bi 
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Once i = ce at the window, 
though he band i 
ve 
ger and thumb; but with etal look 


to ao shillings 


tleman 
and 


— that they actually rumpled his 
e became, in short, to my horror, a 
Boy in one of its most ordi and repulsive forms. 
‘I think I did ’em, eh, old sti ne 


in an offensively familiar manner. 
had been civil, and asked my permission to smoke as 
well as yours, I would have given them each a better 


cigar than the Line are accustomed to, I flatter | Redruth, 


myself; but since they chose to 
a high hand, you see—puff, puff—and got 


matters wi 
hold of the 
, puff—why, 


man for that sort of 


ed 
undeterred, like a t out at 
Weymouth ; where, if I had had m 
ortland 


way, he should 
have been taken off to P. Prison, and kept 
there until such a time as he should be no longer a Boy. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD ONES. 


Tr is strange to observe for how many centuries the 
uman invention remain passive in any 
parti irecti then suddenly leap into 
activity. For nearly eighteen hundred years after the 
Christian era, no substantial improvement was made 


ree lamp composed of a 
amidst grease. e 


outward form and sub- 
which held the oil might be 


stance of the rece’ 


gas. 
ith —_ his invention to the workshops of Boulton and 
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to copy their elegance; but in principle they Le 
i ad earliest peri 


tallow candles, 

owing to the imperfect combustion of their inflam- 
mable substance, was the great drawback to their 
use. The fact was, that the wick pumped up more 
tallow than the air surroundi con- 
sume, hence the centre of the e presented a dull 
ce, and the wick became incrusted 


the ligh impeded and 
ight. year 1 an invention was paten' 
for sw ing snuffing. "The candle resembled a 


common candle, except that it possessed no internal 
wick. In place of this, a short wick was fixed at the 
_— extremity, fitted in a metallic collar, which, as 

candle slowly consumed, descended with it. The 
plan proved a failure, for the unconsumed carbon- 
aceous matter ered on the wick, and obscured the 
light as much as ever. The idea was in itself feasible 
enough ; its ill success was entirely owing to the 
impure substance of which candles were at that period 


composed. 

But while inventors were racking their brains over 
these apparently ong Satins, a new illuminating 
agent was arising, which threatened at the time to 
extinguish candles for ever. The history of gas has 
itch it in a few sentences. 
his house and offices at 
In 1798, he 


the 
itic 
toa 
who, in 1807, freed the 
from sulphuretted h and other impurities 
S ing it through lime-water. In 1810, Mr 
inser, of luckless celebrity, put up a few gas-lam: 
in Pall Mall. In 1814, the authorities of St 8, 
Westminster, substituted gas for oil throughout the 
parish. By nearly all London imitated the 
example ; and, in 1820, Paris removed her old swing- 


progress was im ‘0 
odours whicl it emitted. remov 
great extent by Mr C 


the argand, where a number of small holes are drilled 
in a circular Jn The bat-wing principle, which is 


applied so effectively to our street-lamps, was dis- 
covered by mere accident. 

If the whales and other members of the cetaceous 
tribe are gifted with the power of ascertaining what 
is being done on shore, they must have rejoiced 


ve said, ‘that greedy and rapacious tyrant, will 


is in reality our legitimate stature.’ So 
good innocent whales have spoken; but, 


thei 


an 
yielded a poor eeble Tight, an emitted rank, offen- 
bd sive odour, insomuch that the proverb applied to an { 
| at his Companions, he presently cast his Deloved Weed author’s manuscript, Lucernam olet, ‘it smells of the | | 
instead of the boy. The other | lamp,’ had a practical significance, which we of the } i 
ample ; for was it worth while | present day can scarcely appreciate. || 
apiece for a forty minutes’ ride?| Before adverting to modern improvements, let us li; 
rve the turn to the latter part of the eighteenth century, || 
approving ly, returning his watch to and see what were x of artificial lighting ¥ 
engaging in the columns of Bell's Life. ‘Obedi- | then in vogue. Practically speaking, there were only i 
ence to the law is one of the first duties of the soldier.’ | four descriptions of illuminating media : the common ‘ 
Conversation flagged after this, for a sense of dis- dip candle for the poor, the mould candle for the t° 
defeat oppressed the spirits of my friends. | middle classes, the wax candle for the rich, and the : 
said a great number of severe things against the | oil-lamp, fed with fish-oil, for the street and staircase. 
common ee he never lifted his eyes from 
oe ils of the Champion Fight of the 
Light Weights, which appeared to afford him intense, | 
though tranquil, satisfaction. When the soldiers got 
out at Farnboro’, I observed his eyes to twinkle with } ' 
especial merriment ; but I could not be certain that 
| move again. o sooner, however, had we left the 
latform, than the Etonian burst into such a series { 
i 

You d f | | 

‘You deprived four gentlemen of an hour’s pleasure,’ 

ned ell; | 

‘Yes; but I depri as well,’ returned the of 
diminutive one, producing from his pocket a brier- } 
root pipe. ‘I can’t go without my tobacco myself | 
without great imeonvenience.’ i i 

‘What!’ cried I; ‘you are not going to smoke | 
yourself, young monkey ’—— 

‘ Ain’t I, though ?’ interrupted the Etonian, noddin | 

| 
| 
wron Ing—pu 
they had to take the 

observed I indignantly ; ‘or if you do (for I || 
contest with that audacious child), 
you pay a couple of sovereigns out of your | 
pocket-money at the next station.’ ’ 

-law says, “if obj to:” now, your frien j 
inquired a you would allow them to smoke, | J i : 
Jack (smoke-jack ; by the by, that’s funny)—when | ing lamps—the irons of whic vibrated wi | 
we! frieads—puff, puff—demanded that, you replied— | suspended body of many a counter-revolutionist—and 
or I heard you—that you had no objection.’ — to adopt the new system. Old-fashioned ' 

rosvenor Square clung to her oil-lamps as late as | 
1842. We may add, that gas-burners are constructed 
in three ways: the a jet, formed by a Lg 
in an iron nipple; the batwing, which is a slit in a 
nipple, causing the flame to spread like a fan; and | 
| 
| | | 
no longer come to hunt us down. Instead of bemg _ 
ptacle driven into the frozen and inhospitable regions of the _ 
altered for the better, bu é illuminating power pole, we shall be permitted to return to our natural sf 
was not increased. The bronze lamps of Egypt, and itat, the temperate zones, and there once more : { - 
especially those discovered in the excavations of | attain that gigantic and so-called fabulous size which i} 
Pompeii, are so beautiful in shape, that we can -_ im 
originate nothing to excel them, and are content ar ite 
| | 
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anticipations have been cruelly falsified. When rail- 
ways were initiated, it was tg that in twenty 
scarcely a be found in the 
om, excepting for pleasure purposes ; so when 
= discovered, oil im to be utterly superseded. 
But experience has proved that horses are more 
numerous and in greater demand than ever; while 
fish-oil, in spite of the millions of cubic feet of gas 
annually burned, and the various other illumina 
agents lately discovered, retains its full value, and is 
supplied in still greater abundance than heretofore. 
welfare of posterity to carry out the project of the 
benevolent French who has 
us to give up the of the whale for two hundred 
years, in order to allow them to regain their former 
numbers and pristine size. 

There can no doubt, however, that oil would 
have yielded to the superior brilliancy of gas had no 
improvement taken place in its illumina wer. 
People had only to compare the miserable, old, blink- 
i lamps, which yielded just sufficient light to 

to distinguish their victims, with the 
splendour of Winser’s carburetted 
us see how oil contrived to maintain 


storm 
Does 


nature of bathos to conclude a sentence so sonorousl, 
begun with this comparatively obscure name ? e 
think not, for Argand was a great benefactor to man- 
kind. Every evening, as we sit in our brilliantly- 
lighted drawing-rooms, we have reason to bless his 
name. What substantial benefit have Napoleon’s 
marshals with all their ay epee ing titles conferred 
on France, compared with this wiss chemist ? 
d, who had settled in Paris, was determined 
tosolve the problem to which we have above adverted. 
Why should a larger wick proportionately decrease the 
brilliancy of the light? He worked at this for years. 
Instead of one wick, he set a number of small 
wicks ina row. e effect was to diminish the smoke, 
but the lamp emitted a very feeble radiance. He then 
set the wicks in a circle, admitting the air from below, 
so that a current of air would flow into the centre of 
the flame. The lamp now burned somewhat brighter, 
but not as Argand hoped it would burn. The current 
of air did not flow upwards quick enough ; there was 
no draught. The poor inventor was in despair. 
us conclude the narrative in the words of his younger 
brother: ‘My brother had long been trying to bring 
his lamp to bear. A broken-off neck of a flask was 
lying on the chimney-piece, I happened to reach it 
over to the table, and to place it over the circular 
flame of the lamp, immediately the flame rose with 
illiancy. brother started from his seat with 
ecstasy, rush ~ io me in a transport of joy, and 
embraced me with rapture.’ We envy Argand the 
ight of that moment, and doubt if eodien, after 
the battle of Marengo, felt a purer joy. 
This discovery took place in 1787. Argand obtained 
a patent from the king, and hoped to make his for- 
tune; but he soon became highly ng ee In 
1789, he was persecuted by the tinmen, locksmiths, 
and ironmongers, who were excluded by the patent 
from participation in the new lamp-trade. They 
could not bear to see an interloper, who had never 
been bred to the craft, exercising their business. 
Then one Lange started up, claiming the invention. 
— he and Argand were disputing the point, the 


tinmen petitioned the assembly to annul the t, 
alleging with some show of logic that as both aimed 
the merit of discovery, it was really due to neither. 
At last came the terrible 10th of August, sweeping 
away the king and all royal monopolies. was 
accused of incivism, or some other mysterious counter- 
revolutionary crime, and fled to England. Here he 
fared little better ; his invention was appreciated, but 
hosts of pretenders rose up to share mo poe 
aneatee. In France, one Quinquet got entire 
credit of the ‘new lamp, which was ed after his 
name, inding us, says d’s French biographer, 
of Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci. Eventually the 
unfortunate chemist died in penury at Geneva in 1803. 
We learn that in his later years he dabbled in astro- 
logy, and fancied that he had discovered the elixir of 
life, disappointment had probably affected his brain. 

A hollow wick, fed by a current of air drawn 
upwards by a glass chimney, will yield a brilliant 
smokeless light. Such was d’s discovery ; and 
it has been the parent of all subsequent improve- 
ments. In England, at any rate, we have had: the 
honesty to put the saddle on the right horse; we 
have called the lamp after his name, and the word 
‘Argand’ is at the present day applied to all con- 
trivances for increasing the intensity of light by a 
judicious application of air-holes. As a ound of 
the period remarks, the common lamp was compar- 
able to a fire lighted in the open air, while Argand’s 
lamp was like a fire in a furnace. The practical 
conveniences of this discovery were very great. 
Before Argand’s time, watchmakers, engravers, and 
all artisatis requiring a steady bright light, had been 
obli to cease work at sunset; they were now 
rg to continue their labours by night as well as 
by day. 

During the present century, the attention of 
inventors has been princi Ty durected to two points: 
first, improvements in the apparatus for consuming 
the oil; secondly, the discovery of new illuminati 

mts. In both, they have been eminently passe 
ith to improvements in the lamps them- 
selves, the makers have had two difficulties to 
encounter—the tendency of the oil to thicken in 
cold weather, and the imperfection of the means 
adopted to keep the wick well moistened with oil 
to the verge of the flame. For the former of these 
les, various plans more or less feasible have 


w 
been devised. The oil has been artificially heated 
by means of an inner lamp introduced below. The 
awkwardness of this arrangement led to its abandon- 
ment. In the Solar lamp, the oil is contained in 


a circular chamber, rai above the level of the 
wick, from which the oil flows through two tubes. 
This plan compels the adoption of a large lam 
shade, which ws a considerable shadow on 

. These lamps, from their handsome appearance, 
are still much used in large drawing-rooms, and the 
shadow is obviated by an arrangement of reflectors. 
Lastly, the oil has nm contained in a chamber 
immediately surrounding the flame, as in Parker's 
hot-oil lamp, which is stated by practical judges to 
yield a more brilliant light in proportion to cost than 
any other contrivance. The Carcel lamp pees the 
oil heated, and the wick well moistened, by an 
elaborate arrangement of clock-work, but possessed 
the fatal defect of being easily di ged, The 
Moderator lamp, which achieves the same end, is 
far simpler more — managed. A handle is 
turned communicating with a piston, the rising of 
which occasions the pressure of a coiled spring. This 
pressure causes the oil to be forced upwards through 
a central tube, thoroughly saturating the wick, while 
the surplus quantity trickles into a receiver below. 
We may add, that the light afforded by the moderator 
lamp has lately been greatly increased by the addition 
of an outer chi glass, like a dome, with 
a circular hole cut in the top. This second 
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quickens the draught of air up the central tube, and 
causes a solid y of brilliant flame to rise to the 
height of four or five inches. 

ith regard to the discovery of new illuminating 
purposes, being su to a great extent by the 
colza or rape-seed oil, which is used in all moderator 


lamps. Some years ago, camphine, or spirit of 
turpentine (obtained chiefly from the pine forests 
of North Carolina), was extensively patronised ; but 
it was subject to some serious drawbacks: the spirit 
was highly inflammable, and liable to explode; 
besides, as many housewives will remember, the 
Camphine lamps were apt, without warning, to emit 
a shower of , ill-smelling particles of carbon, 
commonly called ‘ blacks.’ 

Next comes Paraffine, which is free from some of 
the disadvan of camphine, yields a brilliant 
white light, and is cheaper than any other illumin- 
owe | mt, gas excepted. Still it is not faultless : the 
smell of the oil is exceedingly offensive, though, when 
poy managed, it emits no odour during combustion ; 

t what is more serious, it has been known to explode 
and cause fatal accidents. The proprietors of the 

tent paraffine state that this can only occur with 
inferior imitations ; we trust it may be so. Our own 
impression is, that if the oil in the reservoir of the 
lamp become extraordinarily heated (a contingency 

ighly-explosive t wou rous, there- 
fore, to use aot in a moderator lamp, where, as 
we have shewn, the oil is heated before reaching the 
flame ; otherwise, paraffine is as harmless as oil. A 
piece of Ua dipped in it will burn brilliantly, but 
the liquid itself is uninflammable. 

The name paraffine is derived from parum affinis, 
‘having little affinity,’ on account of its resistance to 
chemical action. The oil is chiefly obtained from 
bituminous coal distilled at a low red heat. If a 
higher temperature were employed, the elements 
would be converted into gas and naphthaline. The 
knowledge of this fact some years ago decided a 
Chancery suit in favour of the present patentees, as it 
was proved that they were the first persons who had 
recognised the principle of the necessity of a low 
temperature for its production. 

Besides these artificially prepared oils, we have 
natural oil-springs in various parts of the world, 

ially in Burmah, Canada, and the United States. 

e produce of the American wells has now become an 
important article of commerce, insomuch that numer- 
ous vessels are oo for this special wey ; the 
odour of. the oil being so penetrating, that all other 
cargo—timber perhaps “atypia be effectually 
It is singular that so many years were 

suffered to elapse since the discovery of these oil- 
springs, before any use was made of their product. 

e read in the Annual Register for 1829, that some 
men were boring for salt water at Cumberland River, 
Kentucky, when a vein of pure oil welled out. This 
oil was traceable in the water five hundred miles 
below the point of entrance ; while near the spot, the 
boys set fire to it as it floated down, causing a sheet 
of flame to illuminate the banks of the river for an 
immense distance. 

The manufacture of candles has also been greatly 
improved by chemical invention, by the discovery of 
hitherto neglected natural products, and by novel 
arrangements for consuming the wick. 

Some years ago, a French chemist observed that 
bodies of persons deposited in the catacombs occa- 
sionally became converted into a peculiar wax-like 
substance, which he termed adipocere. . This dis- 
covery led to experiments which resulted in the 
invention of stearine. The fat of tallow was found to 
be separable from the oil ; and the former substance or 
stearine, which is free from the greasiness, the unplea- 
sant odour, and tendency to liquefaction of common 


tallow, is now extensively used in the manufacture 
of candles, especially those intended for export to 
warm climates. In former days, a merchant would 
as soon have thought of exporting a case of skates to 
Calcutta, as a cargo of tallow candles: they would 
have all melted on the Line into an indistinguishable 
mass ; now the patent composite-candles are used in 
all intertropical regions where Europeans are to be 
found. Besides stearine, palm-oil, which is solid in 
our climate, though liquid in its native Africa, is 
largely converted into candles ; while the combustion 
of the wick is so evan. attained, that the manu- 
facture of snuffers has greatly diminished. The wicks 
are sometimes twisted so that the component parts 
bend out to the hottest parts of the ion as the 
burn ; sometimes they are plaited on a wire, whic 
is afterwards withdrawn to leave a free space for the 
capillary attraction of the melted tallow. But this 
complete combustion is in a great measure due to the 
superior nature of the fatty substances employed, for 
no contrivance has been hitherto discovered to obviate 
snuffing the common tallow-candle. 

Great as are the improvements which we have thus 

e Bude and oxy-hydrogen lights, as being foreign to 
the subject of domestic is still 
much to be done to render indoor artificial lightin 

rfect. We have now a days plenty of cheap an 

rilliant light: it is doubtful whether we do not pay 
the ty of weakened eyesight and disordered 
health in return for the advantage. 

In this a coal-gas is the greatest offender. 
Besides unduly heating the air of the apartment, it is 
stated by Professor Faraday that an ordi argand 
burner in a closed shop-window will produce in 
four hours two-and-a- pints of aqueous vapour, 
while, for every cubic foot of gas consumed, a cubic 
foot of carbonic acid is generated. The condensed 
steam injures everything it touches, as is well known 
to artists and librarians, while the carbonic gas is 
nothing more ior less than deadly poison. 

The brilliantly lighted shops which ornament our 
thoroughfares are thus little better than whited 
sepulchres, as the id faces of their tenants too 
often attest. Professor Faraday recommends that 
each burner should be provi with an outer 
chimney fitted over the inner one, the whole being 
covered with a piece of tale. The noxious vapours 
being thus prevented from escaping at the top, pass 
down between the chimneys, and are carried away by 
a tube to any convenient outlet. The results of this 
operation are a brighter light, and incomparably cooler 
and fresher air. Surely the proprietors of some of 
our larger retail establishments might adopt this or a 
similar system. They would not only gain in health, 
but in custom. The fair sex would naturally patronise 
the well-ventilated place of business. ; 

Gas is so much cheaper than all 
agents—‘ a pennyworth of gas,’ says le, ‘ givi 
light of equal intensity to half-a-crown’s wala 
compositi dles ’—that it is likely to be more and 
more used for domestic purposes. In the north of 
England and Scotland, where the gas is somewhat 
purer than that produced in London, it has almost 
superseded candles. Some months since, an accident 
happened at the gas-works in a certain northern town, 
which left the place for several hours in darkness. It 
was ludicrous to observe the household derangement 
which took place. Many families possessed neither 
lamps nor candlesticks, nor could the ironmongers 
meet the sudden demand, so utterly dependent were 
the inhabitants on the invisible agent. 

Since , then, is becoming such an ordinary 
we would impress on our readers 
the importance of ——— for the removal of the 
noxious products of combustion. We must bear in 
mind that nothing in this world ceases to exist chemi- 
cally, that matter merely suffers a change, and that 
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simply turned into something else. That i 
we have shewn to be highly injurious to health. We 
would therefore counsel our readers (especially those 
may be introducing gas into their houses for the 
time), to take ae of the latest improve- 
in this direction. e diture of a few 
e shillings on each burner will not be regretted, 
en as concerns the saving to books, pictures, and 
furniture ; still less will it be regretted when it tends 
the eyesight, and to improve the general 


oped the dis- 
ound to have 
ge' 
of mankind. A watchmaker of 1780, who was com- 
ed to leave off work when it grew dark, might earn 
ess wages, but was probably a healthier man than his 
modern representative. The improvements in artifi- 
cial lighting have tended to make us habitually ae 
later hours—let us bear in mind that for purity, bril- 
liancy, and cheapness, there is, after all, no light com- 
parable to the light of day. 


THE RAFFLE FOR THE ELEPHANT. 

Ir is now four years ago that a certain Mr Joseph 
Fletcher, generally known in Hertfordshire by his 
sporting name of ‘ Porky Jenkins,’ kept the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ a public-house in the pleasant little 
country-town of Pipington-cum-Tabor, a little off 


the sepulchral town of St Albans. 

Porky Jenkins had been formerly ‘the champion 
of the light weights,’ and the hero of special para- 
graphs in the sporting papers; but having got old, 
puffy, and thirsty, and having sold so many fights 


behind the bar of private life. Handsome but for 
broken nose, brave but for his fat, virtuous but 
a strong disposition to low gambling, Porky 

ins was respected by his brewer, honoured by 
whose game he bought, and feared by 


club, a music-hall, a market-room, a tavern, and a 
betting-booth. 

On the October night I refer to, a raffle was being 
held—a raffle, I may say, unprecedented, whether we 
take into consideration the enormous nature of the 


guess what it was the small tradesmen of Pipington- 
cum-Tabor were raffling for, that October night in 
question. A fat goose and a bottle of Old Tom? 
Not a bit of it. A mangle and a garden-roller? 
No. A piano and a chestnut mare? But, dear me, I 
had forgotten ; I let it all out in the title of my story. 
Well, it was, I own it, of all things in the world, 
that ponderous freak of creation—an elephant, and 


y on 


and a glass of gin an 


Y-pipes were . 


found its way to 


a complete wreck at 


m-cum-Tabor, and also 
why - was put up when we all know that 


the high-road, and about a dozen miles or so beyond | Hiv. 


finally gone to pieces, and 


m-cum-Tabor. 


The company had before this rolled on from place to 


throwing over goods to 
t the bare hulk was for 


Chickenbody 
the air rang with cries of ‘ Tomm 
man out!’ ‘Man!’ Woman!’ 
* Tails, you lose!’ ‘One to me!’ 

i e air seemed full of 


EF 


& 
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going at a great sacrifice too. It was being raffled 
or by forty members, whorhad laid down ten shillings 
i each, and were now throwing dice for the stupendous 
The forty members—Buckle, the saddler ; Lacy, the 
tailor; Duff, the baker; Chickenbody, the ‘ 
grocer ; Stithy, the blacksmith ; Howell, the gardener 
| with the other thirty-four competitors, were in a state 
of feverish wrangling and garrulous excitement, partly 
| owing to the heat of 
competition. Chickenbody, the li weak-minded 
; ealth. greengrocer, had actually, in defiance of his acid and 
. g’ wife, bought all the three shares of Porky 
Jenkins, who had parted with them with feigned 
reluctance, and on | a bonus of one 
pound sterlin, bitters. Thirty- 
nine white ¢ pointing and 
simultaneously ai ickenbody, who never co 
smoke, and therefore very wisely abstained—Augustus 
Chickenbody, who had four chances, and who had 
just thrown ties with Duff the baker, and was going 
to throw again for the —— Tf the dated 
had been the Koh-i-noor, or the goose with the golden 
eggs still alive, Chickenbody could not have been 
SSC | more excited ; he forgot at that moment the high price 
of potatoes, and even his wife, whom he had that 
night left on plea of urgent business with a market- 
gardener at Coddlington. 
But here I must digress from my main subject, 
|} and explain how it was that an elephant ever 
b guns, rickety com. and other small and 
useful articles. This is how it was. The elephant 
_ ing animal once belonging to ‘ 
Roya. CENTRALISATION CrRcus 
Company,’ who had lately been Pages the 
Bombardment of Samarcand, in which piece the 
and so many backers that no one at last could be | aforesaid elephant figured as ‘ Runsger Svc, the 
found daring enough to either front him or back him, | favourite el of the EmpEror TAMERLANE.’ 
he had at last thrown up the sponge, and grace- Now, the Royal Laperial Olympic Centralisation Cir- 
fully retired under the shade of his own laurels, | cus Company had wandered ‘ 
with = loss, and had J 
been left 
né Storm, tL 
Mr Horatio Fitzjones 
One by o 
every one but his wife. tumblers, and riders, and grooms had 1 
The Flying Dutchman was an inn where many | only an elephant, some vans, and a few dres 1 
sorts of beer were drawn, and many sorts of business | Arab mahout or elephant-driver, and Mr H. ‘ 
transacted. Inquests were held in that little wain- 
acoted parlour, and also public meetings ; there raffles | .iiosied himeclf in debt at his quarters 
there bargains were struck ; and there foreign wars and finally to put up his last t for raffle. 
and home taxes were discussed, over gin and water.| There were only three people in the room 
In fact, the Flying Dutchman was at once a goose- | night who did not seem to share the general e 1 
ment—these were Porky Jenkins, Mr H. F 
Beverley, and the real Arab with the Tipperary coun- 
tenance.’ Mr De Beverley, with the plaid and cloth 
waistcoat, festooned with gold chain, sat especially 
still in preserved an undeviating 
expression of benevolence. 
prize, or the ridiculously low sum that each person cheve 
engaged in it had to risk. I would give any one Ezra Duff, 
from Shrovetide to Shrovetide, and he would not Dods!’ ‘Odd 
I win !’ 
| er competing 
dice. At last, | 
€ sixes. The 
elephant—the elephant is his! Mr De Beverley ! 
announces the fact in the voice of Hamlet’s ghost, | 
and Porky Jenkins strikes the pe 9 a tremendous | 
blow with a pewter pint-pot, eries ; ‘ Going, | 
| going, gone!’ The thirty-nine rafflers crowded | 


his thumbs, a la of 
his waistcoat, declared they were ‘ jolly companionsh 
every one,’ and ordered round, on Porky | w 
Jenkins req to know what he was goi 


y the love-scene 


the | bod 
which the manager said was ‘a good one,’ and 


promised that the animal should be sent round in the 
the gy 
the 
me 


morning in the care of A 
would take care of it for twelve shillings a week 
little after twelve, Mr Chickenbody, scared b 
reproachful chimes of St Simon Magus, returned 
singing 

‘Th’ oak, th’ oak, brav’ old oak, 

That has dwelt*in th’ greenwood long—Rule, Britannia.’ 


His wife unbolted the door, and let down the chain. 
urrah, Louisa!’ he cried, ‘I’ve won the ele- 


inki 
to bed ; you don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Get to bed, sir!’ 

The next morning, Mr Chickenbody was awakened 
who had risen before him, and who was dressed, and 


out of window. 
t oc! at our r. 
It was too true: the next moment came a knock 
at the window, and the real Arab, with a white 


‘Get away, man; we have 


‘2 cool ss cucumber, in his | tomers 


jargon: ‘1 A’ Massa Chickenbody pr ele- 


go. Where am I to put him u 


‘It is true,’ he said ; ‘the elephant i 
him hid awa be the stable, and give the man some 
breakfast. 


"| truss of hay, 


| 
twenty pounds. The foot of the elephant is admir- ay 


These last words were not in the text, but were the 
result of a loud knock at the door.  “Cuiskenbeas 
who, Sint bery Said: ‘Massa Chicken’ 
pa ungry—bery mad, 


“vant grabs No sae 
0 give 


shed, everything, Ohi ‘ond. kill some- 
Sh dont oth anybody,’ screamed Mrs 


Chickenbod, 
“We'll | him some food,’ said the i 
suppose a sack undle 
wil ge oome way wi him—eh, Abdallah 

‘Go some way !’ snorted the real Arab scornfully. 
‘Elephant no little cow, no little horse. Runjeet Sing 
die unless he eat ebery day this. This what Massa 
Beverley = six year he have him.’ 

Mr Chickenbody took the bill of fare Abdallah 
handed him, read it, and then turned pale, and sank 
back in his chair. 

‘ Average daily food of an adult t—One 

one — of straw, a of barley- . 
nae pounds of 


meal and 


e’re ruined!’ said ol *My dear, 
ou’re right. Our income won't bear the strain on 
it for six months. We must exhibit the el t, or 
he’ll eat us out of house and home. y, he’s 
worse than fourteen children and an Irish servant.’ 


at the other end of the to 

story went that he was goi ton, cause the 
actually bought an elephant, w! he fed with the 
best the for his cus- 


less, 


and take unt the v les.’ 
scorn. 
in 


schoolmaster of Piping- 

ton-cum-Tabor, the habits and customs of his new 

Wonderfal animal observed Mr Chickenbody to 


get tired 
ing him about 
Muddleton Zoological Gardens.’ 
* Stuff and nonsense!’ replied the 
Mrs C. ‘You'll ruin yourself with your fancies ; 
you'll my hundred and twenty pounds in a 
—_ in merely f that monster.’ 


The improved Mr 
tural history, but it sad] ly prey 
poc a his wife’s never-to-be-forgotten hundred 
and tn tp It is all very well to watch an 
intelligent animal sway backwards and forwards, and 
pick up buns with its proboscis at a zoological garden, 
when you pay sixpence, and have done with it. 
But keeping an —! is no joke. That extra- 
0 animal wi 


rdinary rominent front teeth, 
the flap ears, the how Bn ny and the huge gouty 


had an appetite that would have done credit 


upon his 


breech-loader, such, with all his ae was > 
deliberate care, neatness, and exasperatin, 


ev ns 


Mr Chickenbody, obstinate for once, went on read- 
ing: ‘“ This tic and clever 
bran to pile cannon, y 

wei one hundred and 


sible that cho und to go om th 


\| 
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round Chickenbody, and congratulated him. Mr De | 
Beverley offered him ten pounds for his prize. 
stand. a later hour, he begged Mr e Beverley 
\ 
| | 
hant ; it’s coming with the milk in the morning, ; | 
Won th’ elephant—yes, I have!’ 
‘Mr Chickenbody, said the austere lady, ‘I’m ! | 
W OULU aris; Sd n enpody. 
| Abdallah, quite unmoved, replied : ‘And when he 
| | 
That elephant was almost the ruin of poor Chicken- i 
: turban on his cocoa-nut of a head, mounted on a 
, huge elephant. Mrs Chickenbody threw up the 
window and screamed. 
' attempt to shew the elephant at a gulling ing a 
| tally failed, as all the town could see the 
>, Maam ?” enormous quadruped for nothing when Abdallah took H 
y?’ inquired the lady | him out for an airing. As for the real Arab, he proved ' 
his head in the bedclothes. new potatoes to the house that wanted the young 1} 
, pease, and the carrots to that which had its h 
on Ap me we marrows. In fact, he proved a worth- 
en rascal, and was always to be found at 
, ying Dutchman, holding mysterious conferences 
with his late master, Mr De 
‘ 
, the new cart. What next?’ 
The whole of the next day was spent by Mr : 
Chickenbody in studying from a book on natural | 
y 
| 
feed him on the spoiled vegetables; and he'll eat 
leaves, or , or anything, Abdallah says; and 
of hay > and a of 
tatoes for supper. Four pai ley-meal 
cartful of naged carrots and red cabbages. He 
| 
| b { 
j if 
3 4 
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by | or two, till you reach the back gate of W: 


The horrible creature was always ing poor 
. Chickenbody into trouble. Once it broke down a 
turnpike-gate, and the unlucky m-grocer was 
On another occasion, it on sixteen fox- 


of a peppery, pompous baronet, 

adlington ; and it cost Mr Chicken- 

body twenty pounds to quiet that irascible master 
of the hounds. At ther time, this i 


* sell him ; he no good to you; no dance for you; too 
much eat ; presently sore feet, bad legs, swollen jaw, 
; then he no sell at all. No good; sell him.’ 
I am afraid Abdallah was a rascal. 
Unfortunately, in order to sell anything, it is 
that there should be a buyer. Now, 
there was not a man in Pipington-cum-Tabor who 
would not as soon have thou 


of poisoning the creature, or tying him on the railway, 
. But in the one case he would 
train; in the other, he would require more 
acid than any druggist would 
wi 
after the raffle, Mr Chickenbody dis- 
bdallah in an attempt to carry off the ele- 
hed boon pus in tho 
it ut in i 

paying a hea e, Chickenbody 
er a stro’ ‘ipperary e, 
dismissed, pm 
i -cum-Tabor with 

y oaths and oriental ejaculations. 

It was about this time that Mrs Chickenbody 
suggested a plan of more economically feeding the 
monster, that would never certainly have ente: 
head of her disheartened husband. Mr C. had 


i of the day, for fear of its frightening 
iage-horses or alarming ladies. 

Very well,’ said us take 

vantage, Augustus, ol warning. 

and let Tim feed there at 


FEE. 


n sacks of potatoes in twelve days; 
Fe costs us ten shillings hard 
enbody made a spiteful, yet half-melan- 
at a bill-file that hung from a bureau 
her chair, and handed them to her husband. 
e looked on them with gooseberry eyes and fallen 
There they were, all the epicure’s bills of fare 
lor weeks: trusses of straw, trusses 


*No income 
, 


Rh dear, what you propose is felony.’ 


* It’s trespass. We shall be informed against.’ 
* Rubbish! tho beck wan 


dark, 
as if for an airing; then go up Sandy Lane for a mile | i 


Park; then drive the wretch in, and let him eat as 

through 

in an hour and a half; then drive him quietly home, 

where he shall have his six pints of water, and the 

thing is done. Nonsense difficulties. Be a 
A ’ 


man, Augustus. 

* But suppose the keepers see me, and fire at me?’ 

‘Oh, you may suppose anything. Don’t be a child, 
Chickenbody.’ 

After many unlikely suppositions, and much feeble 
remonstrance, Chickenbody was driven out of his 
little fortress of objections, and compelled to an 
unconditional surrender. That very night, Mrs 
Chickenbody drove out Chickenbody, and Chicken- 
body drove out the elephant, with fear and trembling, 
up the long dark lane leading to the park of Sir 

ercules Wadlington, that terror of v: ts, and 
enemy of all inferior beings. Our timid little wild- 
beast proprietor was in a state of peculiar alarm that 
evening, as there was a rumour the real Arab 
and Mr Fitzjones De Beverley had been seen again 
in the neighbourhood of Pipington-cum-Tabor, a he 
a mischief from their contiguity. 

e end of May: throug e soft twilight, whi 
May-flowers glimmered, and their scent filled the air. 
There was no sound but the occasional boom of a 
beetle, but that nearly frightened Chickenbody out of 
his wits. They reached side-gate of the park, and 
listened. About a quarter of a mile away stood the 
old Tudor house, shining with lights, for there was 
a party that evening. Sir Hercules was in all 
his glory, telling his interminable Indian stories. 
With a cautious look round, Chickenbody drove in 
boughs from the nearest trees, for a preliminary 
salad. Runjeet Sing ate them as elephants always 
eat leaves, taking each twig daintily with the tip of 
his trunk, and tapping it against its fore-legs, to 
shake off the imaginary dust, before depositing it in 
the huge red cavern of his mouth. Minutes seemed 
hours to Chickenbody, as the monster went on with 
imperturbable deliberation with his cold collation, 
but at last, his at jaws closed, and Chickenbody 
turned home rejoici But at that moment, an 
unlucky incident pam 4 that plunged the unluck 
little grocer of Pipington-cum-Tabor into fresh diff 
culties. At that moment, I say, a cornopean, on the 
lawn of Wadlington House, began to play with shrill 
distinctness the popular tune of Pity Poor Uncle 
Sam, which, borne on the night-air, uninterrupted 
by any other sound, came across the meadows towards 
Sandy Lane. Now, that particular tune was the one 
to which Mr Fitzjones De Beverley had trained Run- 
jeet Sing to dance, and the very first sound of it had 
an extraordinary effect on the unwieldy animal, for 
instantly setting off, swinging his huge limbs to 
and fro, in his mammoth trot, he made across 


ight for the lawn of Wadlington 
House, lured by that siren music. Chickenbody 
followed afar off, wringing his hands, and ang 
the very buttons off his shirt-front in horror 
vexation. 

There was a féte champétre being held on the lawn 
at Wadlington House, and a young ‘cornet in the 
dragoons had played that fatal tune preliminary to 
the first Hercules, yellower more 

us than a - , was ing eve to 
the laurels 
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sly, with a toasting-fork, and prick the elephant ladlington 
the hour together, till Mr C. told her that if she 
touched the animal’s trunk, he would probably beat | 
her to death with that proboscis, tread her under 
foot, kneel on her, and gore her; upon which she | 
desisted. 
in a nocturnal walk, ate two-thirds of a stack of hay, 
and trod half a turnip-field into a mash ; all of which 
damage its luckless master had to pay for. | 
* Sell him, massa,’ constantly chimed in Abdallah— 
church for an observatory. Mr De Beverley, who still 
hung about the oom certainly offered ten pounds, | 
but Chickenbody spent more than that in meal- | 
mashes. In moments of rage and vexation, he thought 
much alarmed by the repeated warnings he had 
received from that active country justice, Sir Hercules 
Wadlington, not to venture out with the animal in 
night is IMpé to creature go on 
» our hundred and twenty pounds, or we 
n the workhouse very soon. The animal | 
——- &e. Total for six weeks, L.35, 14s. 64d. 
thickenbody would stand it. 
He is eating his head off, a = box-trees = the shrubbery, and Runjeet Sing 
' - upon scene, repeating from time to time 
the air with his —— The ladies screamed an 
ran; one dandy fell into a veal-pie, and another sat 
lown on a pile of jelly; the cornet dropped his 
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a peppery ‘old Indian,’ 
once perceived that the 

e animal and quite harm- 
and rationally concluded that he had escaped 
its keeper, who could not be far off. Ali he 


and at 
tam: 


did so, to the astonishment of Fae cys Runjeet 
Sing reared himself up on his hind-legs, and 
slowly before Sir Hercules Wadlington, nodding his 
big head to the tune of Poor Uncle Sam, which some 
violins inside house, unconscious of danger, 
were playing. While yet in this attitude, which 
Chickenbody, from behind a laurel-bush, regarded 
with mingled horror and surprise, two men broke 
forth from behind the servants who had come a 
to the spot; one wore a white hat, banded wii 
rusty crape, the other wore a once white turban. 
They were, Mr Fitzjones De Beverley and the 
real Arab, who had been invited to a re of the 
festivities of the Servants’ Hall. They ran forward, 
exclaiming, half out of breath: ‘No, yes—no, yes; 
it is!’ 

Fitzjones bowed, and threw himself at the feet of 
Sir Hercules; the real Arab made a salam, and did 
the same. Chickenbody came forward and apologised 
for the elephant, who had now taken to standing on 
his head, on a border of hepaticas, and could not 
be moved by threat or entreaty, till Sir Hercules 
stormed in and stopped Poor Uncle Sam. 

‘This man,’ said the unblushing De Bev , ‘has 
stolen our elephant, Sir Hercules ; he has robbed us 
of our little all’ 

‘Yes, he big thief, said Abdallah. ‘Massa, he rob 


‘Your proof, gentlemen,’ said Sir Hercules, patting 
the elephant. ‘How do you prove this intelligent 


um! in his et, ucing a 
half “and halt 


round lump of dry clay, s 
in Arabic to Mr De Beverley. 

‘My faithful Arab,’ said the arch-rogue, ‘tells me 
in his native that the clay now produced 
is a careful impression of our elephant’s footmark. 
He will now, if you please, compare the two.’ 

‘ Wonderful!’ said all the ladies. 

Abdallah knelt down and lifted Runjeet Sing’s 
right foot, and for some minutes aj to be com- 

ing its surface with that of the enormous seal. At 

he rose, jumped three times in the air, and said : 

‘ Begor, Salamah, all right, massa. It’s our elephant. 

Him bery big thief.’ Here he pointed to the 

unhappy and trembling Chickenbody, who remained 
dumb with astonishment. 

‘Quite enough, quite enough,’ said Sir Hercules. 
‘I require no more proof; it is enough for any court 
of justice that ever sat on the bench. John, give this 
man into Good people, the elephant is yours : 

may remove it; but you must remember you are 
und to appear as evidence when this unfortunate 
wretch is brought to trial.’ 


Poor Chickenbody was removed, fighting, tine pri 


and loudly remonstrating. De Beverley 

Arab remained to exhibit their elephant, and net some 
six or seven guineas, after which they made off to 
the nearest railway station, and transported Runjeet 
Sing to the great metropolis. 

Poor Chickenbody was eventually released, after 
three adjournments, on the representations of Porky 
Jenkins, whom some malicious e believed to have 
been an accomplice in De Beverley’s plot. But he 


paced | the thirty-tirst year of his 


never heard any more of Runjeet Sing, and never 


obtained any redress. 
I claim for my story a ial moral, comprised in 


a few words—Never rattle for an Elephant. 


PRINCES OF WALES AND THEIR 
MARRIAGES. 


Srxce the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
throne of this country, there have been two marriages 
of Princes of Wales ; and two of our sovereigns have 
been married after their elevation to the monarchy. 
When George I. was called to the throne vacated by 
the death of Queen Anne, his son, George IL, was in 
age. Nine years pre- 
Sop aes in 1705, the latter had espoused the 
ohn eric uis 0} nburg- 
He was created Prince of Wales in October 1714, two 
months after the accession of his father. He had two 
sons, the eldest of whom, Frederick Louis, afterwards 
Prince of Wales, was born at Hanover on the 31st of 
January 1707. This prince, the father of George IIL, 
was married in England on the 27th April 1736; and 
the details of the ceremonies observed on the occa- 
sion are given in The Gentleman's Magazine for that 
month. A February 1736, the king had sent two 
members of the Privy Council with a message to the 
Prince of Wales, proposing a marriage between his 
Royal Highness and the 3 
the proposal being to hi yal Highness, 
marriage ments secon At this time of day, such 
a mode of pi ing seems rather formal ; bat we 
must remember that the Geo were sticklers for 
etiquette, and that the king and the Prince of Wales 
were occasionally not on the best of terms. The 
Princess of Saxe-Gotha was born on the 19th Novem- 
ber 1719, and consequently was in her seventeenth 
year at the date of her marriage, the bridegroom being 
then in his twenty-ninth year. 

Her Royal Highness set out from Gotha on the 17th 
of April, and arrived at Greenwich on the 25th, hav- 
ing sailed in the William and Mary from Hellevoets- 
lus. On her arrival at Greenwich, she landed at 
the Hospital, and was conveyed in one of his 
majesty’s coaches to the Queen’s House in the 
amidst the acclamations of thousands of tors. 
Her Highness ‘ seemed highly delighted with the joy 
the people expressed at her arrival, and had the 

ess to shew herself for above half an hour from 

e gallery towards the park.’ The Prince of Wales 
came to pay her a visit ; and their majesties and the 
other seibeis of the royal family sent their compli- 
ments. 

On the following day, Monday the 26th, the Prince 
of Wales dined with Her Highness at Greenwich in 
one of the rooms towards the park, the windows being 
thrown open to gratify the curiosity of the people. 
His Royal Highness afterwards ‘gave her the diver- 
sion’ of passing on the water as far as the Tower and 
back again in hi which was ‘finely adorned, 
and preceded by a of music.’ The ships saluted 
their Highnesses all the way they passed, and hung 
out their streamers and colours, the river being 


twice saluted her. The princess having been 
toll om her hanes’ 


= 
Sir 
was 
eleph 
less, 
from 
had therefore to do was, he thought, to keep it | 
at bay, er aay its doing more damage than 
necessary, ough even now one enormous foot 
rested on a bed of Tom-Thumb geraniums, and the 
other on a promising plot of calceolarias. Sir Hercules, | 
therefore, with great gallantry, advanced upon the { 
elephant, raising his bamboo cane in one hand, and | ‘ 
waving the other in the way drovers do when steering | 
a ‘ difficult’ and rather irascible ox. The instant he | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘covered’ wit ts. eir Highnesses aiterw: 
| supped in public. 
|_ On Tuesday the 27th, the day of the wedding, the ; 
ncess came in her majesty’s coach from Greenwich 
Lambeth, and was brought from Whitehall to St 
James’s in the queen’s chair. Awaiting her at the 
| palace was ‘a numerous and splendid court beyond _ 
expression.’ The Prince of Wales received her at the in 
| — door ; and upon her sinking on her knees to L 
| kiss his hand, he affectionately raised her up, and j 
| to kiss the king’s hand, ‘ but was gently taken up and 


= 


FRR TN. 


Fe 


putin and good. iis young 


t 


be i 
owever, 


iptions given of it; 


ys the Annual 
we cannot but mention the mean and scandalous 


person,’ 


1, ‘it w 


ess cautious sources 


us who saw her as Queen Charlotte. 
authority in the Annual Register 


that ‘while the 


judicious 


their belove: 


rints of the future consort of 


moO! 


and 


majesty himself was giving 

in a manner suitable to his 
her Serene Highness.’ Lord Harcourt was 
ghness. 


love for 


expressed.’ 
guard to attend him, which 
tall men, who made a for- 


consisted of 


ion set out for the chapel. 


The bride was in 
as Princess of Wales, a crown with 


wearing, 


one bar set all over with diamonds Her robe was . 


reaching wg-room, their Ro 


and on 


ust allow the chronicler to 


sat down | the princess was no beauty, and this is confirmed by 
on | those amongst 


occurred in. | we have it on record from ] 
the Princess of Wales and | Our 


prince 


bedroom, and the bride- 


his 
the | the proper directions for demanding and bringing over 


prince | named to make the demand of her Serene Hi 
‘of silver stuff, The Duchesses of Ancaster and Hamilton and the 


duke undressed 
was undressed | the 
in a rich undress, | his 


and the 


silk, | stirred without a bod 


flowers in silver and colours, | Harcourt was treated at Strelitz ‘with a 


other 


up 
in a plain 


yn yn easier to be conceived than 


A 


reorder of London went to St James’s to con- 


followi 


may 
Princess 
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saluted by him.’ Then followed her presentations to | and a glass of wine, and it the Compan: thi 
incesses, and the Duke of Cumber- kiss their hemda, and his’ Royal Highmesn te 
o'clock the nuptial- is prince having, as i 
during George IL’s lifetime, his son, afterwards 
was created Prince of Wales on the 20th 
} The latter was only twenty-two years 
L he ascended the throne in 1760, and did 
’ ermine. Her train was borne by La ntil after he had become king; but as his 
} daughter of the Duke of Richmo k place before his coronation, and within 
Fitzroy, daughter of the Duke of G after his accession, it will not be out 
Devonshire ; and Sophia Fe: connection with the auspicious event. e bride 
Earl of Pomfret. The reader wil najesty was the Princess Charlotte of 
: Carolines. We presume it was f trelitz, who was born on the 16th 
d procure a fourth of sufficient ran was therefore only seventeen years of 
* were in virgin habits of silver li ee 
adorned with diamonds not less the king of Prussia sent over to 
L..20,000 to L.30,000 each.’ The bride a letter written by her Serene Highness. 
altar by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cum 
attended by the Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberiain | 
j aken on this occasion of the well-natured 
we ll for himself. On | princess, that of a celebrated English , Whose 
doubt that such | name he struck out of the plate, to make room for 
i record was printed | that of her most Serene Highness.’ This is what in 
and pu ed immediately after the occurrences | newspaper phraseology is known as ‘a et my 
themselves, we must accept them as true, and account | The writer does not pledye himself to anything; but 
that 
*At 
to supper in igu, the ee 
the king’s right hand, and 
‘ the four princesses on the queen’s left. Their majesties | ceeds to say, public were 
retiring to the apartments of the Prince of Wales, the | employed in conning over arbitrary descriptions, and 
mducted to her | pu 
dressing-room, where t 
| majesty did his Ro 
t om his shirt. The bri 
and being in bed 
came into the room, 
ollowing soon after in se 
of the finest lace, quality Were admitted Ol Were appolved LO take care 
5 bridegroom sitting up in the bed, | of her person on the passage to England. The 
br ess. Lord 
grandeur 
tier majesty was 
faced with pearl 
immense value.’ pearance, ehe Migh- 
lollows a description d by | ess Rad a very vedious passage. She arrived at 
lords and ladies admitted to the bedroom | Stade, where she was received with extraordinary al 
levée, the reporter —, with oF nen marks of honour, on the 28th August, and did not 
the rich were | land at Harwich till the 6th September. Twice had 
manufacture of England; and in honour of our | she been in sight of the ish coast, and driven off 
own artists, the few which were French did not come ae ing this long v , 
to these in richness, tee fancy, as was diverted with playing an the 
hes worn by the royal family, which 
nufacture.’ those who were honoured with the care of person.’ 
She landed on the 7th, and entered London in the 
afternoon of the 8th, having slept in Lord Abercorn’s 
Witham on the night of the 7th. 
xr arrival at St James’s, she was handed out 
oach by the Duke of York, and met in the 
by his majesty, who in a very affectionate 
raised her up and saluted her, as she was 
with the freedom of the ( y her obeisance. She dined with his 
ining at the same time the the Princess Dowager, andthe Princess 
i to have his picture ‘others say, with whole royal family 
the Princess hung in Saddlers’ Hall. All this took | except the youngest.’ Observe the scrupulous anxiety 
place in consequence of their Royal Highnesses | to be accurate manifested by the historian. At eight 
having, on the Lord Mayor's Day, when they were o'clock, the marriage-ceremony took place with great 
in Cheapside, been pleased to visit Saddlers’ Hall, | pomp, and passed off in the most agreeable manner, 
\ 


grand festival symphony, com Dr Boyce, was 
formed before the august party left the chapel- 


ans fom and the bride was given away by the 
e 


1794, the debts of George IV., then Prince 


that 
the dissolute and extravagant habitsof the prince 
would not be persevered in. Accordingly, a i 
meant to turn a new leaf. With his usual obstinacy, 
the king chose for him a princess whom he had never 
seen, and whom even the most devoted of her friends 
have freely admitted to have been very unsuited to 
occupy the position which she was called upon to fill. 
man for whom she was selected could not have been 


he 
his orders limited him to 
duty. From his Diary, it is quite 
his misgivings almost from the moment he set eyes on 
Caroline of Sesth that these were increased dur- 
ing his stay at her father’s court, and on the journey 
with the esas that they were fully 
shared in by the duke hi and by his mistress of 
thirty years’ standing, Mademoiselle Hertzfeldt. His 
first note about her is: ‘The Princess Caroline (Princess 
of Wales) much embarrassed on my first being pre- 
sented to her; pretty face—not expressive of softness ; 
her figure not graceful; fine eyes, hand, toler- 
able teeth, but going; fair hair and light eyebrows ; 
good bust—short, with what the French call des 
épaules impertinentes. Vastly happy with her future 


Duchess of Brunswick, sister of George IIL, | this 


was a brainless, gossipy woman ; and the education of 
the princess, literary and religious, had been sadly 
neglected. Her English, after twenty years’ resi- 
dence in England, was very bad even for a foreigner. 
She ys wrote ‘wid’ for ‘with,’ ‘de’ for ‘they,’ 
‘ting’ for ‘thing.’ Her pronunciation was of a pi 
with her writing ; and from the Diary of ( 
lotte Bury, it appears that when Princess of Wales 
she used i y to swear a good round oath. Yet 
she was good-natured, and had some other excellent 
qualities. Both Mademoiselle Hertzfeldt, a 
intelligent woman, and the duke—the former over an: 
over agai to Lord Malmesbury ‘ the necessity 
of being very strict with the Princess Caroline ; that 
she was not clever or ill-disposed, but of a temper 
easily wrought on, and had no tact.’ Lord Malmes- 


of giving her | disgusted, ax 


EE 
5 


Th 


Fee 


ire 


Lady Jersey—for her own 
‘very much dissatisfied wi 
dress, 


brought from town by Lady Jersey. The same autho- 
rity states that on the to St James’s Palace the 
crowds were great, and that ‘the people cheered with 
loud ex ions of love and loyalty.’ 


very ly, in consequence of my sa 
it was the ri t mode of proceeding, atvem 
e 


“Mon Dieu! 


cela? Je le trouve eS it aussi 
beau que son portrait.” id his Royal was 
naturally good deal affected and furried sb this firet 


from the a> inguiries. At dinner, same 

cess’s behaviour ; it was fli rattling, i 
Frill and wit, and throwing hints 
about Lady ——-, who was present, and, though mute, 
le diable it rien. The prince was evidently 
this unfortunate dinner fixed his 
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though at one time there had been some apprehension | advice before she met h 
of an aristocratic kind of Irish row. The nobility of | was much disheartened 
Ireland had revived the dispute about the precedence | taken in good part, it 1 
majesties, but the king directed the Privy Council to | character, a light 
inquire, and report the precedents as they had been | and well-disposed ; 
— on ar the —- ae report of the | think before she 7 recollect herself.’ 
ivy Council, t ish peers peeresses were | Lord ury i 
itain, ing to their ive degrees, taki i at Greenwi is di of 
of the British of inferior rank. y, he expresses considerable \ 
royal. The Archbishop of Canterbury was the offi- 
London and Westminster were illuminated, and the h the princess’s mode of . | 
evening concluded with the utmost demonstrations 
of iy about it.’ Lord Malmesbury does not us what ; 
e now come to a royal marriage which, unfortu- | the objectionable garments were; but from another 
nately, was an unhappy one in every res In the | source we learn that the princess and Lady Jersey 
| dressing-room, and thatthe drew of the 
Regent become so enormous, that George ILI. | former was from a muslin gown and blue | 
his ministers felt it would be necessary to | satin petticoat, with a black beaver hat and blue and 
make another application to parliament on behalf of | black feathers, for a white satin gown and v 
his Royal Highness; but there seemed little hope of | elegant turban cap of satin trimmed with erape, and \ 
inducing the Lower House to consent to further | ornamented with white feathers, which been | 
| 
bury, who was in to that 
by the princess, a different 3 says: 
on the road to London.’ What follows is very sad; I | 
but as it throws much lighi on subsequent transactions, 
we transcribe it. 
‘I immediately notified the arrival to the king and 
ound m Europe. e King commande e Prince of Wales—the last came immediately. IL 
of Malmesbury to go to the court of Brunswick to | no 
demand her hand, but the marriage had already been | 
decided on ; and as the noble earl afterwards told the | ; 
i 
| much out of humour, said with an oath : “ No; I will 
| go directly to the queen ;” and away he went. The 
princess, left during this short moment alone, was in 
| a state of astonishment, and on my joining her, said : 
inner. She was disposed to further criticisms on 
occasion, which would have embarrassed me very 
much to answer, if luckily the king had not ordered ; 
me to attend him.’ 
It was probably at this their first interview that 
hatred whi they displayed in after years No one 
can excuse the prince's conduct on the occasion ; it q 
was very unlike what one should have expected from 
| ‘the first gentleman in Europe.’ 
| The prince did go to the queen, and made a very 
unfavourable report, as Lord Malmesbury gathered 
= | 
{ 
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dislike.’ Some of the accounts state, that after dinner 
the princess came out on a balcony, and thanked the 
assembled crowds for the welcome they had given 
her. Lord Malmesb makes no mention of this. 
On a subsequent occasion, his Royal Highness asked 
Lord Malmesbury how he liked ‘this sort of man- 
ners’—on which the noble lord remarks: ‘I could 
not conceal my disapprobation of them, and took this 
opportunity of repeating to him the substance of 
what the Duke of Brunswick had so often said to 
me, that it was expedient de la tenir serrée ; that 
she should be up vi and, if 
she was not strictly kept, fis § from spirits 
and little thought, certainly emancipate too much.’ 
To this the prince said: ‘I see it but too plainly ; 
but why, Harris, did you not tell me so before, or 
write it to me from Brunswick ?’ In reply, the noble 
lord pleaded that he had not been sent to Brunswick 
on a discretio: commission, but with the most 
positive co to ask the Princess Caroline in 
marriage, and nothing more. 

It was not to be expected that good would come 
of a marriage which took place under such circum- 
stances. How far otherwise has Her Majesty acted 
in reference to the future consort of the Prince of 
Wales! And how different has been the education 
of the princess herself! No two collections of cireum- 
stances could present a greater contrast than those 
connected with the marriage of the last Prince of 
Wales and those which have reference to the marriage 
of the eldest son of our beloved Queen. 


newspapers of that day also contain accounts. It 
was a very affair. The chapel-royal at St 
James’s Palace was superbly fitted up for the occa- 
sion, being papered in a style to imitate crimson-vel- 
vet. The whole of the royal family had dined at the 
Queen’s House, and at a little before six o'clock they 
went to their respective apartments in St James’s 
Palace to dress. ‘The prince,’ says the court news- 
man, ‘on leaving the Queen’s House, had a hearty 
shake of the hand from the king, which brought tears 
into his eyes.’ We are afraid this is rather a 
phal. The royal tears were no more sincere than the 
joy of the queen, who, according to the Gentleman's 
Mapasiee, appeared, in icular, to be ‘highly 
delighted at the union of the prince to such a dis- 
ingui ornament of her sex for beauty, grace, 
mental endowments.’ The old —_ hated her 
daughter-in-law in a style that brought her fully up 

to Dr Johnson's standard of a hater. 
e evening before the 


The 

dered 

a silver tissue 

drawn up with 

fastened with rich cords and tassels. The body and 
train were of white and iy tissue, trimmed with 
green and silver laurel. the accounts concur in 
stating that ‘the dress of the Princess of Wales was 
the most costly and superb that could be made ;’ and 
to give one an idea of its artistic merits, they state 
that ‘the waist was not more than six inches in 
length.’ What would be thought of such a garment 
now? Hoops were then as now an institution, but on 
this occasion their size was limited, that they might 
be as small an incumbrance as possible in the proces- 
sion. The princess wore no diamond ornaments on 
her head, but a superb coronet of diamonds; and she 


had also on a very rich ornament of brilliants resem- 
bling a knight’s collar, fastened — the right shoulder 
by a brilliant bow and long brilliant tassels, and on 
the left shoulder by a rich epaulette of brilliants. In 
the centre, in place of the stomacher, was the prince’s 
picture, richly set in brilliants. The Prince of Wales 
wore a blue eva velvet coat and breeches, with a 
silver tissue waistcoat and coat cuffs richly embroidered 
with silver and spangles. The whole suit was covered 
with large and spangles. His Royal Highness 
also wore a diamond star and an cnbestiened garter, 
and diamond shoe and knee buckles, and a rich 
diamond-hilted sword with button and loop. The 
servants of the prince had splendid new liveries, and 
wore feathers in their hats. His Royal Highness was 
then thirty-three years of age and the royal bride 
twenty-seven. One account tells us that the prince 
‘repeated the ceremony with great clearness and 
recollection ;’ another states that in repeating it he 
‘a rather embarrassed.’ There is good reason 
for believing the latter version rather than the former, 
as we presently see. All the court reporters 
inform us that his Royal Highness rose from his 
knees too soon, and that, in consequence, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury stop the service, until, on a 
whisper from the king, the Prince of Wales knelt 
down again. Lord Malmesbury in his Diary makes 
an observation that fully accounts for the contretemps, 
as well as for the fact, that in going up the stairs of 
the palace the Princess of Wales, while leaning on the 
arm of the royal bridegroom, had ‘ well-nigh fallen 
down,’ an accident which the morning papers, who 
were not in the secret, explained by the fatigue of 
her Royal Highness and the weight of her dress. 
Lord Malmesbury, who was present at the ceremony, 
states that the prince ‘ had manifestly had recourse to 
wine or spirits ;’ an assertion which is more than con- 
firmed by an observation of the unfortunate princess 
herself, recorded in Lady Charlotte Bury’s Diary : 
wedding-day, and one who e test of 
his bridal- ight under the grate, whee he fel, and 
where I left him.’ There was a drawing-room imme- 
diately after the sere ing ng and after that a 
grand supper at Bucking’ House. 

There were illuminations and fireworks in London 
and Westminster. Numerous addresses were 
sented to be of bey received 
very gracio' ; but it was observed, that in he 
said sothin his own happiness. 

Another Prince of Wales is now about to be mar- 


ried, and we have well-founded reasons for hoping and 


believing that his union with an amiable and accom- 
plished princess of his own choice will be in every 
respect an auspicious one, and one which will afford 


lastin piness to our Queen, as well as to their 
opel 


THE ‘CROFTER’ POPULATION OF LEWIS. 


Waite Dr Wilson of Toronto University, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and others, are doing so much to clear up the 
pre-historic condition of humanity ; while we 
with wonder and sympathising interest on the fint 
knives and spear-heads which evince that our country, 
now full of the enginery of civilisation, was once 
occupied by a thin Fy yee not superior to that 
living in New Zealand ; it is wel! to know that within 
the bounds of even this United Kingdom of ours 
there are still districts fully representing the primi- 
tive condition of society. An antiquary does not 
need to go to a museum to study the early state of 
Britain through the medium of its surviving uten- 
sils; that is comparatively a poor expedient. Let 
him ge the island of Lewis, in the Outer Hebrides, 
and there he will find a live example of what is else- 
where a dead antiquity—namely, a people numberi 
many thousands, who have not, in ir mode of life 


In the Times of April 9, 1795, is a report of od 
proceedings at the royal marriage, cctenting to over 
three columns. Lloyd’s Evening Post and other | 
by the king himself. The procession was an imposing ee 
, one; there were marshals, heralds, and pursuivants 
in abundance, and the dresses were magnificent. a 
| 
\ 
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or ideas, made the slightest advance out of the 
primitive state of man. 

All this is made clear to us by a report recently 
made by Dr Arthur Mitchell to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners of Scotland, he having visited the island 
us that the island 
rsons, who, 


typical Lewis house,’ says Dr Mitchell, ‘con- 
sists of a major block, of forty or fifty feet, with 
a small porch-like wing at one end in front, and a 
larger projection or attachment towards the other end 
behind, which last serves as a barn. Access to all is 
gained by onedoor. By this you enter the so-called 
porch, and on one hand you very frequently find that 
which is now seen in most antiquarian museums, the 
Quern; not kept there as a curiosity, but as a regular 
fixture and a thing for daily use. Opposite this is 
the stall for the lambs and calves. As you pass from 
the porch to the major block, you first encounter the 
byre ; and in summer, after the planting of the crops, 
you here descend a step. In early spring, however, 
instead of descending you have to ascend, for the 
dung of the cattle, which, except in fine weather, 
never leaves the house in winter, is allowed to accumu- 
late, and there is only one annual cleaning of these 


‘The peat-reek with which the houses are always 
filled, and to which allusion will shortly be made, and 
the soot, both acting as antiseptics, combine to lessen 
the injurious effects which might be expected to 
result from living on the edge of a dunghill, or other 
heap of decomposing animal and vegetable matters. 
But for this peat-reek the stench would be insuffer- 
able, and no habit could make it bearable. If this 
part of the house be entered in winter, when the 
cows are tied up and ill-natured from restraint, it is 
often neither easy nor safe to pick one’s way among 
them to the other end, especially as it must be done 
at all seasons and at all hours, in an obscurity which, 
to one coming from the open air, amounts to 
darkness. 

‘At the other end of the central or major range, 
the human animals live, nor is their portion cut off 
from that occupied by the brutes by the faintest 
pretence at a partition. The ——— is nothing 
more than the curbstone of a foot-pavement on a 
country roadside, a line of rough stones to mark it off. 
In fact, it is intended, and thought desirable, that the 
cows should actually see the fire, to be cheered as 
well as warmed by it during their long confinement. 
At a convenient point, about the centre of the part 
now reached, is the fire, and from the rough, 
undressed, souk Demian’ rafters above, a rope or bit 
of chain falls, on which the pot is suspended. 

‘On one side of the fireplace, supported on two piles 
of turf, or on two large stones, is a plank, which is 
the seat of the men of the household. Often there is 
no plank—nothing, in fact, but a bench of sods. 
Behind this is the stock of peats brought in for 
immediate use. On the other side there is a rough 
three-legged stool for the wife. The children and 
dogs crouch by the fireside in the warm ashes. On 
the women’s side, with its back to the cattle, there is 
occasionally a rude dresser or shelving to hold such 
plates or bowls as may ; and beside it, 
the one or two pots of the household find their place, 
when out of use. The gn gory when there is 
~~ usually stands here, and beside it a chest or 


‘I do not remember ever to have seen a table. A 
chair of any kind is a most unusual object. The 
ed gg tea-kettle, and tinned iron vessels of all 
kinds, are equally rare. The supply of modern 
e coarsest description, is confined 

tes and basins; and in the parish of 
part of Uig it scarcely amounts to this. 


crockery, even of 
to a few 
Barvas 


There they use a native pottery, which is so rude and 
coarse, and so primitive in its shape, that it might 
easily be mistaken for those cinerary urns whose age 
has almost ceased to be reckoned in centuries. Some 
agg of these are now placed in the National 

useum of Antiquities. A curious taste of the 
people is traceable to the use of this pottery. The 
plazing is effected by pouring milk on it while red- 

ot; but this is so imperfect, that it can never be 
thoroughly cleaned. The consequence is, that fresh 
milk put into these vessels almost immediately 
becomes sour ; and, from never being able to have it 
sweet, many of the people now actually prefer it 


sour. 

‘ At the further end of the apartment, if it may be 
so called, which we are presently discussing, stand 
the beds. These are not the true box or shut-in bed ; 
such a form would involve too much wood, and too 
finished workmanship. They are simply four rough 
upright posts, connected by narrow side-stretchers, 
with a wooden bottom, and filled with loose straw, . 
which is too valuable to be abundant or often changed. 
The two uprights, which are furthest from the wall, 
often reach the rafters, and are attached to them. 
Upon these there is a sort of roof constructed, and 
covered with divots. The necessity of this roof 
within a roof will be shortly seen, when I describe 
the construction of the houses, and shew how far 
from water-tight the outer roof is. All sexes and 
ages sleep together in these beds, which are often the 
only ones possessed. If the family be large, however, 
there are one or more similar beds constructed in the 
barn, in which the chest, containing the Sunday 
clothes and other valuables, is also kept. The other 
uses to which this back projection is put are implied in 
its name. Wins barn, they are 
usually occupied by the young people. 

‘The house itself is constructed of rough unhewn 
stones. The walls are five or six feet thick, with an 
outer and inner facing of dry stone-work, the inter- 
vening space being turk The rafters do not overlap 
the wall, but terminate on its inner edge, so that the 
rain falls from the roof into and not over the wall, 
which, therefore, is of necessity always damp. 

‘ The walls are not more than six feet in height, and 
the door can only be entered by stooping. On the 
top of the wall, round the roof, there is often a foot- 
p=. on which children, sheep, fowls, and dogs ma 

constantly seen. In one case, the public foo 
to a neighbouring township of crofters led me over 
end of one 3; provision being made 
‘or getting up and down by stones or steps projecti 
from the on The consist 
— branches of trees, bound together with ropes 
of straw. 

‘The thatch is of straw, loosely put on, and held 
down by heather ropes weighted at the end with 
stones. This thatch is removed every year, for the 
sake of the soot, which is regarded as a valuable and 
stimulating manure. In order to increase the deposit 
of this, there is no smoke-hole ; and further, with the 
same object, the straw is heaped thickly on at the 
top, so that the roof is semicircular in its outline. 
The inside of the house, therefore, is a constant cloud 
of peat-reek, which the eyes of those unaccustomed 
to it cannot tolerate. The lowest possible seat 
affords the only means of partial escape from this 
irritation. Such smoke as escapes deposition in the 
thatch, oozes out over the whole roof, giving the 
house the general appearance of a dung-heap in warm 
wet weather. The object of the is not simply 
to protect from rain and cold, but to accumulate 
soot, and it is consequently never completely water- 
tight. After heavy rain, the water comes 
and blackens everything on which it falls, 


dicles of 
with it the glistening pitchy pendicles of soot, 
usually fringe | 


‘In spring, when the thatch is removed, half 


| | 
with few exceptions, live in one style, which | | 
roceeds to describe. { 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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may be said to be shelterless, and, if it 
toes rainy season, their condition met 


nay or The absence of this is nearly 
univ uch light as gains 
one or two small holes in the eaves 

of the wall, or through chinks 

construction of the house. It 


of action and I thought alike.’ 
_ Dr Mitchell adds some curious particulars illustrat- 
ing the insensibility of the people to offensive 
and to the most revolti 
iness. member of the family is | 
‘scarcely any covering, has a lair with the cattle, 
- often corrected with blows and stripes meant 
his good. Nine-tenths of the a are cut off 
British civilisation by their inabili a 
‘any language but Gaelic. ‘Many of the 


The 
I was sometimes at a loss to know whom 

ought, and whom T ought not to visit. I heard, for 
instance, from a reliable source, that at —— there 
lived a man who could not make the simplest money 
calculation, whe did not know the number of pence 
in a shilling, who, on examination, could tell nothing 
of the fall of man, who had not even the rudiments of 
Christian knowledge, who could not read, who would 
not be admitted to the communion, and who was 
denied baptism for his child. My first and extend 
im ion was, that this man must be at least an 
imbecile ; but when I heard that he was a married 
man with * family, a crofter, a am. 9 and self- 
suing 2 hesitated as to the propriety of visiting 


Mitchell concindes his genersl sketch with the 
t a mistake it is ‘to confound the 

age of a people with that of its poverty and 


THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 


itself. In 1527, a Christmas interlude was the drama 

at Inn, of which the was, that Lord 

oe was ruled by Lad ce and Lady 
Populi the A. 


stage, 
to ‘ Lord ei net to the effect 


- Si 
, Master of our Revels, by himself or his 
uty or wi to warn, command, 


admission is by the | they shall 


faculty of -makers, or wen of comedies, tra- 
gedies, inter! rm ty or what other shows soever, from 
tine to tine, and at all times, to appear before him 
with all such plays, tragedies, shows, as 
them to present and our servant 
sufficient deputy, whom we 
makers, together with their pl playing- 
places, and reform, authorise and deputy? 
onder and reform, thorn deputy.’ 
—Collier’s Dramatic Poetry, i. 42. 
How this authority was rH Herbert 
extracts from the office-book kept by Sir 
Astley’s deputy, sufficiently shew: ‘For Mie King’ 
Players, an old play, called Winter's Tale, fo 
allowed by Sir George Buc ke, and likewise by me, on 
Mr Heming’s word that there was nothin 
added or reformed, though the allowed k was 
page and therefore I returned it without a fee, 
of A * 1624, January 12. For 
the P ve’s 
of Suffolk, which, 
much reformed by me.’ Sin, ly 
omits all record at Middleton’s Game of Chess, w 
after running nine nights, was prohibited, in conse- 
quence of the representations of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, who complained of it as a very scandalous 
ly, wherein the players presumed to represent 
the person of the king of Spain, spite of the restraint 
upon the pe modern Christian monarchs on the 
vy council took the matter up, and 
Sie 


enry was taken to task for ee gl the 
Middleton was imprisoned, and 
votitionsl the ki king in the following rhymes : 
A harmless game, coined only for delight, 
Was played between the black house and the white ;* 
The white house won, yet still the black doth brag 
They had the power to put me in the bag. 


Use but your royal hand, ’twill set me free ; 
Tis but removing of a man—that’s me. 


— answered the poet’s appeal by an order for his 
release. 

Philip Massinger seems to have been speciall 
of his was refused a 
in Charles I the - rous 
matter, ‘as of Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal, by Phili bere peace sworn between 
England and Spain.’ His The King 

the Subject (now lost) was submitted to Charles 
finmeelf who at the time was busy with the question 
of ship-money. The had made his 
say to his subjects : 

Moneys? we ’ll raise supplies what ways we please, 

And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 

We'll mulct you as we shall think fit. — Caesars 

In Rome were wise, acknowledging no laws 

But what — swords did ratify. 


Against this passage Charles wrote: ‘This is too 
other alterations (among them the title) had been 
made, the piece was suffered to appear. The last 
-——~ but one in Sir H. ie office-book runs 


els hie anties for a while; and when 
Herbert Suenaal at the Restoration, to resume his 
authority, the players set him at defiance, and the 
lord chamberlain usurped his functions. That official 
prohibited the performance of The Maid’s Tragedy, 
in killed ; and refused to license 
Tate’s alteration of Shakspeare’s Richard I1., although 


* The churches of Rome and England. 


\ 
the 
cal 
the 
CO! 
wr 
18, IN Tact, necessary vo err social ar! ng me = 
they should live in darkness. A large window wot Hi, 
mé 
Bi 
‘ 
m 
au 
iss 
, lonal ager 8 are totally Wanting among them, a pl 
an 
I mi 
A 
\ . ENGLISHMEN are apt to wonder how any nation pre- 
5 » eutiing the fact, that one branch of English 
. fisernture has long been subject to a supervision as 
| position. was suc- 
’ cessful, but its author was imprisoned for his pains, 
by order of Henry VIIL. In Elizal beth’s reign, the 
aster of the Revels, the regulator of public pageants 
over the 
that all 
edies, Wagedies, inveriudes, and stage-plays should 
be examined and allowed by him. In 1622, James I. I burnt for the ribaldry and offence that was in it, 
appointed Sir John Astley to the office, and in the L.2” The civil war, and the ordinance for the su 
patent conveying the appointment, his censorial duties 
are plainly set forth: ‘We have and do by these 
aut 
ohn 
sufficient 
and in 
England, irancnises and liberties as 
ithout, all and every player and players, with the 
play-makers, either Sdenging to any nobleman or | 
otherwise, bearing the name or names, or using the eS 


Subjects or kingdoms are but trifling things, 

When laid together in the scale with kings, 
might certainly have escaped suspicions of dislo ; 
nevertheless, Crowne’s of the first 
Henry VI. was, ‘ere it lived long, stifled by com- 
mand.’ A like fate awaited Nat Lee’s Lucius Junius 
Brutus ; but such lines as 


To lie at home and languish for a woman ! 
No, Titus! he that makes himself thus vile, 
Let him not dare pretend to aught that’s princely, 


ight well have touched the conscience of the king. 
illiam IIL, finding the managers treated the 
authority of the lord chamberlain with contempt, 
issued a royal order, declaring ‘it is his majesty’s 
pleasure that they shall not hereafter presume to put 
anything in any play contrary to religion and - 
manners, as they Shall answer at their utmost peril.’ 
At the same time, the Master of the Revels was 
instructed to withhold a licence from any play con- 
taining profane or immoral expressions, to inform 
the lord chamberlain if the actors inserted anythi 
he had erased. In 1690, when the was eng: 
fighting in Ireland, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Pro- 


was revived, with a new prolo: written b: 
in which old 4 


campaigning, and s gly of feminine 
regencies—a liberty i by the prohibition of 
the prologue after first night. Cibber, too, 


suffered from the touchy loyalty of the censor: when 
his alteration of Richard III. came back from the 
chamberlain’s office, it was minus the whole of the 
first act! ‘This extraordinary stroke of a sie volo, 
says Cibber, occasioned my applying to him for the 
small indulgence of a speech or two, that the other 
four acts might limp on with a little less absurdity. 
No; he had not leisure to consider what might be 
= ef inoffensive ; he had an objection to the 
whole act, and the reason he gave for it was, that the 
distresses of King Henry, who is killed by Richard in 
the first act, would put weak persons in mind of King 
James, then living in France.’ 
Anne’s reign, a tragedy, ary, Queen of 
Scots, was forbidden; but with this exception, the 
dramatists for many years pursued their vocation 
Opera Rich d Gay rich, th 
ving ch gay, an y ric e 
author wrote a sequel, called Polly, in which it is 
i — that could give 
predecessor. 


im ible to discover any 
offence to the licencers of its The piece 


was accepted by Rich, and the poet thought himself 
in a fair way of adding to his fame and fortune, when 
down came a notice from the lord chamberlain 


the opera to His Grace, but he 
ordered me to leave it with him, which I did, upon 
e tion of having it returned upon the Mo 
following, but I had it not till Thursday, December 12, 
when I received it from His Grace with this answer: 
it was not to be but 
to suppressed.’ is was told,me in gen 
without any reasons assigned, or any charge against 
me of my having given any particular offence.’ The 
friends of the poet took the matter up, and althou 
they could not get the fiat acwse he consoled the 
dramatist in some measure by putting two thousand 


King Lear was interdicted during the 


ul success of The Beggars’ | chaser, 


confirming the powers of the lord chamberlain, with- 
out which it was intimated that the king would 
the bill; but the introducer, ‘rather than 


the power of a crown-officer, already too great, 
drew the measure altogether. Sir Robert W 
however, was determined to effect his 
ing the too free-spoken dramatists. 
an underling, who scribbled a 
it was called The Golden Rump, 
blasphemy, obscenity, and political 
manager of Goodman’s Fields was fav 
offer of this delectable composition, which 
mitted to Walpole, who carried it down 
and recited the worst passages. 
repared, the minister, on the 
uced a bill ‘To explain 
the 12th year of the reign 
agabonds, sturdy agran 
act of parliament, and for the more effectually 
punishing such Rogues, Vagabonds, sturdy 
and Vagrants, and sending them 
to be sent.’ By Walpole’s bill, i 
limit the number of Socios and 
ietors to obtain a licence from 
in for every drama 


they 
has been 
Of Lord Chesterfield who” 


Unchecked by megrims of patrician brains, 
And damning dulness of lord chamberlains, 
aremnty and eloquently against the 

her telling the lords they ought to ey 
wit for 


fel 
vit 


* 08 


vily taxed, it is to be excised; it cannot 
be retailed in a proper way without a permit; and 
a a chamberlain is to have the honour of bei 

ief gauger, supervisor, commissioner, judge, 
jury. tt what is still more hard, though 
author—the proprietor, I should say—cannot per! 
dine till te ber found out and agreed with a pur- 
to seek for a 


against 
him; and that without any cause, without the least 
or the laws stage.’ i igher ground, 
declares: ‘The stage and our out- 
sentries ; if we remove them, if we hoodwink them, 


assent on the 2ist of June 1737; since which the 

glish dramatists have lain at 
official, well defined by Barry Corn 
‘employment is to cut out words which mean 
and sentences innocent of evil.’ 
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the adapter transferred the scene to Italy, and in his as the the i 
called it The Sicilian Usurper, and prayed that of Poly 
pond mae gs Aegon Spite of his efforts, it was Up to this time, lord chamberlain’s censorial | 
con ed without examination.* A man who could precedent, but in 
write— 735, an attempt was to ratify them by the 
authority of parliament. Sir John , ona} having 
introduced a bill to regulate the number of playhouses 
in London, an attempt was made to insert a clause 
| 
| 
| 
hai 
bill. | 
aven { 4 
their 
| support, Chesterfield proceeds: ‘I cannot easily — . 
yee tax upon wit, but by this bill it ? 
| 
| | purchaser, he must patiently submit to have his goods 
be detained fourteen days, and even then he may ] 
| find them returned as prohibited goods, by which his . | 
forbidding the rehearsal of the new opera till it had | , 
received official sanction. Gay writes: ‘It was on i 
Saturday morning, December 7, 1728, that I waited | I : : 
upon the lord chamberlain. I desired to have the | if we throw them in fetters, the o— may surprise 
us; therefore, I must look on the before us as a 
| step towards introducing arbitrary power into this 
kingdom... . If posts and players are to, be 
| restrained, let them ined as other —-> } 
are, by the known laws of the country; if they 
let them be tried, as = ought to be, 
| them to the arbitrary will and pleasure of any one 
|man!’ Chesterfield’s eloquence was thrown away; ; 
| the bill passed both Houses, and received the royal , 
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The first effect of the act was to shut up the Hay- 
market, where Fielding was ‘knocking down all 
distinctions’ in Pasguin. On the 9th of October, a 
company of French actors were announced at the 
little theatre; unfortunately for themselves, they 
headed their bills with the words ‘By Authority.’ 
The ea determined the protégées of the Lord 


locked-out favourites. The rising of the curtain was 
the si for hisses, cat-calls, bell-ringing, and pelt- 
ing. files of grenadiers, with their bayonets 
fixed, failed to overawe the malcontents, who per- 
severed till the curtain was dropped upon the 
obnoxious performers. 

The famous or infamous Duchess of Kingston had 
sufficient influence at the licensing-office to cause an: 
piece to be suppressed that she fancied was levelled 
at her misdoings. The author of She would be a 
Duchess was compelled to alter his play, and change 
the name to The Irishman in Spain, as the English 
Aristophanes had been forced to alter his Trip to 
Calais into The Capuchin. When Foote’s Minor was 
sent in for consideration, the lord chamberlain, 
afraid of the author finding means for retaliation if he 
ventured to make any alterations, desired the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to look over it, and point out 
pe ay he thought objectionable. The prelate 

isely declined, on the ground that were he to do so, 
Foote would be sure to publish the piece as ‘corrected 
and prepared for the press by His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.’ 

When Colman was made deputy-licenser, he com- 

ded with his conscience for his own literary lapses 
y being extraordinarily severe upon the sins of his 
fellows. He not only erased all profane oaths and 
invocations to the Deity, but even struck out the 
boatswain’s testimony to the moral character of the 
hero of Black-eyed Susan— His moral character, your 
honour? why, he plays on the fiddle like an angel!’ 
When Jerrold’s Rent Day was about to be produced 
at Drury Lane, the manager received the following 
communication — 
23d January 1832. 

Please to omit the following underlined words in the 

representation of the drama called the Rent Day. 


Acr I. 

Scene I. The blessed little babes, God bless ’em ! 

Scene IIT. Heaven be kind to us, for I’ve almost lost 
all other hope. 

Ditto. Damn him! 

Scene IV. Damn business /—No, don’t damn business. 
I’m very drunk, but I can’t damn business—it’s profane. 

Ditto. Isn't that an angel ?—I can’t tell; I’ve not been 
used to such company. 

Scene V. O Martin, husband, for the love of Heaven. 

Ditto. Heaven help us—Heaven help us! 


Acr IL. 
Scene IIT. Heaven forgive you, can you speak it? I 
leave you, and may Heaven pardon and protect you! 
Scene Last. Farmer, neighbours, Heaven bless you. 
Ditto. They have now the money, and Heaven prosper 
it with them ! 
G. Comma. 


This wholesale curtailer is also ible for the 
burking of Martin Shee’s Alasco, the artist-author 
yee withdraw his play rather than submit to 
the mutilations of the deputy. But he printed it 
verbatim, with all Colman’s erasures italicised; and if 
any one wishes to comprehend the disadvantage under 
which a dramatist labours, he cannot do better than 
study this specimen of official criticism. Alasco, as 
orth against tyrants and oppressors, m to the 
oun disgust. We give a few of the lines which 
struck through with his pen. 


rlain should not occupy the ground of their } 


When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere well 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 
And every tyrant feel one. 
The scaffold strikes no terrors to his soul 
Who mounts it as a martyr for his country. 
If a people will not free themselves, 
It proves that they’re unworthy to be free. 
Fight, and be free ! 
Our country’s wrongs unite us. 
Slander will pour her slime 
On all who dare dispute the claims of pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppression. 


Y | The official nose doubtlessly smelt treason to the state 


in the above, and saw some deep design against the 
church in 
Whate’er the colour of his creed, 
The man of honour’s orthodox ; 


and in Walsingham’s avowal of ‘all a soldier’s pre- 
judice to priests.’ Possibly the deputy felt his own 
dignity assailed in the same character’s query— 

Am I so lightly held, so low in estimate, 

To brook dishonour from a knave in place? 


And in the mention of 


Some sland’rous tool of state— 
Some taunting, dull, unmannered deputy. 


Although the office of censor is now filled by an 
accomplished gentleman, qualified for the post in being 
an able critic and a lover of the drama, this ridiculous 
sensitiveness is by no means a thing of the past. 
When Napoleon’s coup d’état was the subject of 
thundering leaders in the papers, the mildest joke 
upon it was forbidden the concocters of Christmas 
pantomimes. So, too, a scene representing Shakspeare 
at the feet of the Queen, and entitled 7'he Drama at 
Home, was prohibited; and even a = 
to a prince of whales has been denied the burlesque 
writer. With such modern instances before us, we 
cannot but think with Shee that the power of the 
licenser to suppress any sentiment not in accordance 
with his party Tedines. or expression offensive to his 
special taste, is inconsistent alike with the spirit of 
free government and the dignity and independence of 
dramatic literature. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 


Tue thistle-seeds blow down the wind, 

Thin and white, in the autumn sun ; 
Thousands and thousands in earth, in air, 
Before the wild breeze float and run. 

This winged mischief Satan casts 

In flying squadrons, as he does lies, 

O’er the sluggard’s croft and the miser’s field, 
And the rotting Chancery properties. 


Filmy white in the autumn sun, 

With their cobweb stars and gossamer rays, 
The thistle-down blows over the farms, 
Where the cloud-shadow veers and plays. 
Away through the air I see them drive, 
And, miles a minute, they drift along, 

For there on the hill the Devil stands, 
That ceaseless sower of broadcast wrong. 


All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 
contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. 
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